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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 
This News-Letrer will have some- 
hing to say about the geographical area 
nown as Uganda: it will have more to 
say about the Anglican diocese of 
Jganda which is only one part of the 
whole area (the other part is the diocese 
of the Upper Nile): it will focus, if any- 
where, on Buganda which is an African 
<ingdom lying geographically within the 
diocese of Uganda: it will be quite mis- 
nderstood if it is read exclusively in 
terms of any of these: it is primarily an 
nvitation to a “venture to the interior ” 
yf the real situation facing the Church 
Africa in more places than one: it 
will for those who can “see” have a 
ider reference still. 


In his charge to the Uganda Diocesan 
Synod in January, 1958, Bishop Brown 
introduced the main subject of his re- 
marks with the words: 
I want to speak to you to-day about a 
atter ... which RestaDs may become the 
: acing our Church in the 
n at is the relation of our 
Church, the Native Anglican Church, to 
the Protectorate of Uganda and to the King- 
doms and Districts within it? There are 


_ 1. This Church really belongs to Uganda. 
It is not a foreign Church. 

2. The Church will have a greater res- 
ponsibility than ever to the country 
when Uganda becomes fully self- 
governing. 

The Church, while really native to 
Uganda, is also part of the Universal 
Church of Christ which is to be 
found in every country and in every 
age from the day of Pentecost until 
now.” 


That brief quotation could provide the 
ader with enough material for thought 

| prayer for a very long time, with 

ble repercussions on his discipleship 
ip which might show their 
cts ‘2 places infinitely remote from 


Africa to-day, however, nowhere is 
te from any other part of that con- 
t. Uganda, in more senses than 
is a place of tension, using tension 
‘neutral sense. Uganda is looking 
ds West Africa — Ghana, Nigeria, 

French” territories: it is also 
ng events in the Rhodesias and 
and, and south of the Limpopo: 
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**A People in Waiting”’ 
Between past and present 
One area of rapid change 
The Church 


events on the other side of the Victoria 
Nyanza are carefully noted: and Uganda 
is not unaware that it is part of the Nile 
Valley, and the call of the Minaret is 
heard in the land. 


“A PEOPLE IN WAITING” 


For this reason I am _ particularly 
anxious to draw the reader’s attention 
to a book by Philip Mason, just published, 
The Birth of a Dilemma—the conquest 
and settlement of Rhodesia. Absorb- 
ingly interesting, and written in a style 
very easy to read, this book both in its 
title and subject matter takes us to the 
very heart of the problem involved in 
the relations of black and white in 
Africa. Because nowhere in Africa is 
remote from anywhere else in Africa 
this book is relevant for Uganda, pro- 
vided the reader is not a “literalist” ! 


One passage in this book, however, is 
certainly as true of the Buganda of 
Kabaka, Mutesa I, in 1862, as it was of 
the Matabeleland of-Lobengula in 1869. 


“A people capable of controlling and or- 
ganizing complicated political systems and 
of arguing subtle legal points, were hope- 
lessly divided among themselves, isolated 
from the great streams of human thought, 
for the moment stagnant, bereft of inven- 
tiveness and the fire of enthusiasm. They 
were a people in waiting; waiting for a 
force that would unite them, that would re- 
vive them with fresh ideas, that would bring 
both the wind and the spark to grass eager 
for the flame.” 

The only disputable phrase in the above, 
as regards Buganda, as it was when 
Speke first visited it in 1862, is “ hope- 
lessly divided among themselves”. They 
were soon to be that, but John Taylor’s 
latest book, The Growth of the Church 
in Buganda, provides the necessary 
qualification with the words: “There 


is the strong tradition among the 
Baganda themselves that early in 
Mutesa’s reign there was a widespread 
loss of confidence in the old structure 
of paganism. There was an atmosphere 
of disillusionment and expectancy 
abroad”. Otherwise than this qualifica- 
tion the analogy of Rhodesia and 
Buganda stands. 

A people in waiting! It is one of the 
tragedies of history that the message of the 
Christian Gospel had the opportunity to be 
the “force” to unite the peoples of 
Buganda, indeed of the whole area that was 
to become the Protectorate. The oppor- 
tunity was lost and the division between 
Christians is one of the most serious re- 
ligious and political problems of Uganda 
to-day. Western democratic ideas might 
prove to be the “force”. Uganda’s first 
elections, drawing upon an electorate of 
625,000, were held in October, 1958. What 
kind of a “force” this will prove remains 
to be seen. African nationalism is also a 
strong candidate. Let me add this. Islam 
in the sixties of the last century nearly cap- 
tured Uganda. Islam in Uganda to-day is 
perhaps but “a cloud the size of a man’s 
hand”. However, we know what once 
happened to another cloud like that. The 
Church in East Africa could, with advan- 
tage, watch the weather! 


BETWEEN PAST AND PRESENT 


The reader who wants to follow in- 
telligently what is happening in Uganda 
to-day and who would enter sym- 
pathetically into the acute dilemmas fac- 
ing the people of Buganda in particular, 
should read The Making of Modern 
Uganda, by Kenneth Ingham. This. is a 
serious piece of historical study, dis- 
passionate in dealing with religious con- 
troversy and affording a valuable objec- 
tive appraisal of the work of Christian 
Missions and the emergence of the 
Church. 


Those who have read Margery Per- 
ham’s Lugard— the years of adventure 
1858-1898 will know how significant a 
place in Uganda history must be given 
to personalities. Now comes Roland 
Oliver’s Sir Harry Johnston and the 
scramble for Africa to reinforce this 
judgment. Superbly illustrated, with 
fine reproductions of Sir Harry John- 
ston’s own paintings and sketches, this 
book provides an indispensable back- 
ground source book for virtually the 
whole of Tropical Africa from 1880- 
1900 — the years of the European 

“scramble for Africa”. As fascinating 
as anything in the book is the effect of 
the spell which Africa laid upon this 


Empire-builder who began with a sense 


of Britain’s “God-given task of sub- 
duing the earth” and ended with the 
following estimate— 

“White people must try to realize that the 


_ study I would hope that some may 


still backward races, the once decrep 


and that the continuance of an insultir 
policy towards them will join them som 
day in a vast league against Europe an 
America, which will set back the milleniu 
and perhaps even ruin humanity in genera 
Nature will have conquered by setting or 
half of mankind against the other.” 
That was written in 1920. There are sti 
too many Europeans and Americar 
cultivating “ brinkmanship ”. 


Particularly relevant to our subje¢ 
here is a note by the author on th 
Buganda Land Agreement of 1900, 
key to much _— subsequent histo 
Dr. Oliver writes of Sir Harry Johnstor 
its architect: 
“...he envisaged it as a special alliand 
with the Baganda alone, entered into ne 
only because they were the most progre 
sive people of the Protectorate but also bé 
cause they were the only group capable a 
offering a serious threat to the security ¢ 
the Protectorate Government. The first an 
basic purpose of the Agreement was f 
identify the interests of the Baganda wit 
the support of the British Administratio 
It was of the essence of such an idea the 
the Baganda should enjoy a unique an 
highly privileged position among the othe 
peoples of the territory.” 
That paragraph is one very significan 
clue to the contemporary confusion i 
the political scene in Uganda as a whole 
It is perhaps pertinent to observe that 
refers to something which happene 
fifty-eight years ago. The Baganda, i 


like the rest of us, need to take to hear 
some words of that shrewd politice 
philosopher and very practical admin 
strator, John Buchan, in his novel Joh. 
Macnab: 
“Nobody in the world to-day has a righ 
to anything which he can’t justify. That 
not politics, it’s the way nature works 
Whatever you’ve got — rank or power 0 
fame or money—you’ve got to justify 
and keep on justifying it, or go under. Ni 
law on earth can buttress up a thing whic! 
nature means to decay.” 


AN AREA OF RAPID CHANGE 


I have deliberately commended first o 
all some books which will help to ex 
plain why Bishop Brown should hav 
devoted his charge in January, 1958, t 
the relations of Church and State i 
Uganda. There is one other backgroun 


it is proving something like a best : 
in Uganda. This is Townsmen in ti 
Making. Published by the East : 
Institute of Social Research, this repre 
sents a painstaking social survey ¢ 


ae and its suburbs. The wr 


e moral disintegration at work in what 
ey insist are typical urban conditions. 
They have something to say about the 
conomics of woman’s independence in 
Buganda to-day which should make 
Dhristians think very hard indeed. Their 
ady gives ample evidence of the need 
r far more careful study of what a 
bristian sexual ethic involves in African 
jociety than has yet been attempted. 
the Lambeth Conference  Resolu- 
on 120(e) referring this whole range of 
Ooblems to the Advisory Council on 
issionary Strategy is a recognition of 
; importance. 
Uy 


Moral disintegration in any society, what- 
er form it takes, must be the concern, 
lly the shared concern, of Church and 
te. The heading article in The Times for 
ember 1, 1958, commenting on the 
rising tide of crime in Britain” makes this 
pint explicitly for Britain. It applies else- 
jhere. Townsmen in the Making would 
seem, by implication, to suggest the need 
or the Church in Uganda to be 
ngthened by the service of more men and 
omen with psychiatric training and experi- 
ce, for more attention still to be devoted 
» work among youth, and for what John 
aylor has defined as “ wise and unshock- 
le social workers ”’. 


THE CHURCH 


In the light of all this we may well ask 
“what of the Church?” Two recent 
books point towards an answer. The 
first is a small book entitled Land of 
‘omise, by Mary Stuart, wife of a for- 
ner Bishop of Uganda. Here is a book 
written from faith to faith. The author 
sees God actively at work through His 
doly and life-giving Spirit in the life of 
ie Baganda people to whom Speke came 
n 1862, in that coming itself and in the 
sequent visit of Stanley, and in all the 
g history that has followed. 


Would you venture further into the in- 
rior of the Church and the Nation you 
cannot do better, having read Mary Stuart’s 
imulating and exciting story, than go on 
) John Taylor’s book The Growth of the 
urch in Buganda—an attempt at under- 
standing. 1 think that this is another book 
Ww ich may come to stand as a missionary 
classic, It will certainly provoke debate. 
That is its intention. It will lead some to 
ep t-searching. It will make for 
understanding. It o up exciting possi- 
Anyone who is a missionary in 
or even thinking of being one, 
| be at pains to let it ask him or her 
undred questions. For those in Britain, 
trope and America who have any respon- 
ity for serving the Church in Africa, 
book is one to study in some place 
e it is ety possible to fall on one’s 
es and ask for divine guidance. I do 

ate 4 receive it, At 
this is certain, that it has been written 
one who knows Africa, has served in 
ea, loves both its people and their land, 


w 
Tica. 
id 
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and who has won the affection and trust of 
many of them. That is the best promise of 
its direct value for the Church in Buganda 
which, as the Bishop has stated so clearly, 
“is not a foreign Church”, 


From one particular point of view this 
study has a very great importance for 
readers of this NEws-Letrer. John Taylor 
has given us a penetrating analysis of the 
relations of the African Church and the 
foreign missionaries, not only in the early 
days, but as that relationship has developed 
right down till to-day. He has certainly 
demonstrated beyond question some of the 
unhappy developments of the last fifty 
years. But there is no pessimism about this 
study. It is as though he knows well that 
the African Church, the missionaries, the 
missionary committee in London, are deeply 
united in the fellowship of the grace of 
God, and because so united can be “in the 
light” with each other, look facts in the 
face, admit failures and sin, and plan 
together for the future. 


It is crystal clear from his study, as it 
should be crystal clear from any intelligent 
understanding of world events that, what- 
ever the State may do, in the Church the 
control of the foreigner should not only be 
disappearing fast but be seen to be dis- 
appearing. As John Taylor makes clear, 
great progress in this direction has been 
made in the Church in Buganda. But some- 
thing remains to be done. There are wise 
words here about the historic trend of mis- 
sionaries to retire “upward”, to become 
administrators and thus set a false pattern 
for the ministry, or to become wholly en- 
gaged in specialist activities which are not 
felt by the local Church to be integrally 
part of its life. Some of the most important 
things John Taylor has to say deal with 
these tendencies. 


He is urgently concerned about the pas- 
toral ministry and the vital need to 
strengthen it. This was one of the points 
to which the Lambeth Conference in 1958 
gave most careful attention and for which, 
in Resolutions 82 and 83, it laid a special 
responsibility upon the missionary societies. 
For many years now C.M.S. has tried to 
treat the recruitment of staff for the 
theological colleges im Africa and Asia as 
a genuine priority. It continues to do so. 
Within the resources given to us by the 
Church in Britain we are already seeking, 
in various ways, to strengthen the pastoral 
ministry in Africa. But very much remains 
to be done. 


A serious taking to heart of the mes- 
sage of this book might open a wholly 
new and exciting chapter in the rela- 
tions of the Church in Africa with those 
who, from other lands, bear witness by 
their presence to the fact that the local 
Church “is also part of the Universal 
Church of Christ”. 


Some words from a letter from a 
C.M.S. missionary in Buganda may serve 
to round up much of the foregoing and 
perhaps point the moral for some 
readers. After a careful appraisal of the 
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task of a teacher in an African school 
the writer adds: 


“What we need is wisdom: literally the 
wisdom of knowing about things and the 
- wisdom which is the knowledge of God. 
Idiotic people in high places at home have 
spoken at times against well-qualified mis- 
sionaries as ‘waste’. I disagreed when I 
first heard it because nothing can be too 
good for the service of God; but out here 
I am forever lamenting lack of knowledge, 
not just of language and SeRSTER but of 
my own subject and allied ones. 


So this News-LeTrerR comes to an 
end. I said at the beginning that it was 
to be an invitation to a “ venture to the 
interior”. But I would not have you 
dwell only on the subliminal realities. 
It was of things on the surface as well 
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spoke when he wrot 
“Mutesa owns a land worth loving’ 
That was true of Buganda then. It- 
true of Buganda now. It is true of tk 


that Stanley 


other parts of Uganda. No one upo 
whom any part of Africa has laid i 
spell will quarrel with that summary ¢ 
what they know. May all who serv 
Africa, whether children of its soil 
aliens, learn to love it in and with th 
love of God. 


y 


Your sincere friend, 


Oat 


General Secretar 


Printed Paper (Reduced) Rate 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


, : 
OC CS Sw 
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